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(Dehetre us for the medical profession is now so free from ob- 
stacles for women, that it is difficult for students at the 
3  $chool to realise the state of affairs existing 40 years ago; perhaps, 
> therefore, a few of my own recollections may be of use to them. | 
The first allusion to the medical education of women that I re- 
member was @ newspaper paragraph which I read in Shanghai about the 
year 1858, relating that Miss Elizabeth Blackwell, English by birth but 
resident since childhood in America, had succeeded after much diffi- 
culty in obtaining the M.D. degree of the University of Geneva, 
U.S.A. This was the first case in modern times of a woman taking 
the same course of study in preparation for the Medical profession as 
that required of men, and it is therefore to Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell 
that all who value the medical education of women owe a deep debt 
of gratitude. 

In Great Britain a Bill was brought into Parlinraent: “50° replete, « 
the practice of medicine, which was in a very; éhaotic-state. ° This Bill” 
was piloted through the House of Contmions by the Rt. Hon. Ww, : 
Cowper Temple, and became law in 1858. A; General Medical; Conneik” ~~ 
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was established to keep a' register of duly qualified medical practi- 
tioners. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell had practised in London some little 
time before the Register was compiled, and when she applied for her 
name to be included, it was found she could not be refused, and thus. 
an important precedent was established, a woman’s name appearing 
in the very first register issued by the General Medical Council 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Subsequently Miss Garrett—better known as Mrs. Garrett. 
Anderson—decided to qualify herself for the examinations in Medicine 
of the Society of Apothecaries, London, the only British Examination 
then not absolutely impossible to women. When she presented herself 
as a candidate I believe a legal opinion was taken as to whether she 
could be refused on account of her sex, but as she had managed to 
comply with all the conditions laid down for candidates, the opinion 
was in the negative, and in 1865 Miss Garrett passed successfully 
all the tests required. The Society then made a rule that no 
certificates of instruction would be received by them unless issued 
from a recognised medical school. This rule prevented other women 
following Miss Garrett’s example, as all British Medical Schools refused 
to receive them as students. 

During a residence of some years in China I had necessarily to 
call in male medical practitioners, who, however excellent as attend-. 
ants on men, were not so well qualified for the care of women and 
children, and on my return to England I welcomed the suggestion of 
my brother-in-law, Augustus Thorne, D.L., J.P., that I should join 
an institution for women recently established in Fitzroy Square, by 
Dr. James Edmunds, under the name of the Ladies’ Medical College. 
Classes were held in Chemistry, Anatomy, Hygiene, and Midwifery. 
Except as regards the latter subject the teaching was of a very elemen- 
tary character. Dr. James Murphy, formerly Lecturer on Midwifery 
at University College, gave the lectures he had delivered*to his male 
students, so that they contained more thorough instruction. I took great 
interest inal] the teaching and the little I learnt made me wish for more. 

. Wy: ‘experioneé, in epiihection with the Ladies’ Medical College caused 


5 ro me to realise very forcibly the risk of imperfectly trained persons being 


. , expected by the public to undertake the duties of fully qualified practi- 
‘y’ tionteys; aud ‘the, Gabor - ane being called in to treat all the ills that 
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fiesh is heir to, because they were acquainted with the normal needs 
of childbirth, and could attend midwifery cases. 

Miss Garrett had shown that the Society of Apothecaries was not 
quite impregnable, so with my brother-in-law’s support I applied to 
the Society of Apothecaries for leave to present myself at the examin- 
ation in Arts for admission to the L.S.A., and at last received per- 
mission on condition that if I satisfied the examiners it would 
give me no right to be a candidate at the subsequent medical examin- 
ations as it would have done in the case of a man. 

I was the only woman up for the examination in April, 1868, and 
_ got through, but all further progress was barred as there was no 
medical School in Great Britain to which women were admitted. 
In the spring of 1869 I was on the point of starting for Paris where 
there was a possibility of medical classes being open to women, when 
I met Miss Jex Blake, who had made an attempt to obtain teaching 
in Edinburgh University but had been refused on the ground that it 
was not advisable for the University to make alterations ‘‘in the 
interests of one lady.’’ I decided to join Miss Jex Blake, as also my 
friend Miss Chaplin, whom I had known at the Fitzroy Square College, 
Miss Pechey, and Mrs. de Lacy Evans, so that we were a band 
of five women instead of one. 

A fresh application was made which was favourably received by 
the Senatus and the University Court, and it only remained that the 
assent of the General Council of the University should be given to 
allow of arrangements being made. The Autumnal Meeting of this 

Council took place a few days before the winter session, a week or so 
after the matriculation examination, by which alone medical students 
can gain entrance to the University. In order to avoid the loss of 
¢ime—practically a year—which would have been occasioned by wait- 
ing for the decision of the Council before matriculating, we 
obtained a special permission through the kindness of the Dean of the 
Medical Faculty to present ourselves for Matriculation, with the 
understanding that should the vote of the Council be adverse the 
examination would be void. Fortunately the motion ‘‘ That women 
be allowed to matriculate and to form separate classes,’’ proposed by 
Professor Masson and seconded by Professor Hughes Bennett, was 
passed by a very large majority. 
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In accordance with this vote a minute was promulgated by the 
University Court, held November 10th, 1869, stating that ‘‘ All women 
attending such classes shall be subject to all the regulations now or 
at any future time in force in the University as to the matriculation 
of students, their attendance at classes, examinations, or otherwise.’ ” 
Thus after months spent in making and considering proposals and 
counter proposals we thought we had at last attained our object, al- 
though the onus of arranging separate classes was thrown upon us, 
and we had to guarantee 100 guineas for each class. 

As we had passed our matriculation examination, we paid our fees, 
and received cards which proclaimed in red letters that we were Cives 
Academie Edinensis, our troubles seemed to be over except that we 
could not obtain anatomical teaching. However, we fulfilled the 
academical requirements of the University by arranging for classes in 
Chemistry, under Professor Crum Brown, and Physiology, under Pro- 
fessor Hughes Bennett. We also attended the laboratory where our 
demonstrator was Mr., now the celebrated Professor Sir James Dewar, 
F.R.S. During the winter session two voluntary examinations were 
held. The questions were the same in both *‘ sections of the class,”’ as. 
the two divisions of the male and female students were termed, and 
given at the same hour, under identical conditions, in different rooms. 
After the first examination, when it was found that one of us had 
taken so high a place in the Chemistry class list that it was possible 
she might win one of the Hope Scholarships, the first intimation was 
given that distinctions might be made between the men and women 
respecting the distribution of prizes, the professor remarking that 
in the event of a woman taking the highest place, some difficulty 
might occur and the matter would have to be referred to the Senatus. 

As the result of the two examinations four-fifths of the women were 
in the honours list, Miss Pechey being prominent as the best student in 
Chemistry of the year, the twomen above her with higher marks being in 
their second session. As Miss Pechey was third on the list the first 
Junior Hope Scholarship was fairly hers, and much astonishment and in- 
dignation were felt when the professor stated he had awarded the Schol- 
arship to the man below Miss Pechey, on the ground that the women’s 
class was not the class for which the Hope Scholarships were intended, 
And here I may be permitted to mention the circumstances under which 
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these Scholarships were founded. Some forty years before, Dr. Hope, 
the then famous Professor of Chemistry of the University of Edinburgh, 
gave a series of lectures to ladies within the usual lecture room. This 
course was very popular and was largely attended by a fashionable audi- 
ence, who however were not admitted by the ordinary entrance, but 
through a window in South College Street, which was converted into a 
temporary door for their use. The pecuniary result of this course of 
chemistry was so satisfactory that Dr. Hope was enabled to endow 
four scholarships for the four students who took the highest number 
of marks in the voluntary class competition, senior and junior. 

The endowment having been made from funds raised by a ladies’ 
class, it seemed specially appropriate that a woman student should 
take a position rendering her eligible for a share in it, but on Miss 
Pechey appealing to the Senatus against Professor Crum Brown’s 
award, his decision was confirmed, though at the same time that-body 
decided that the women should have the ordinary certificates of atten- 
dance. Both these votes were passed by a majority of one. The two 
conclusions appear contradictory, for if the women belonged to the 
ordinary class, Miss Pechey’s claim to the scholarship seemed indis- 
putable. As soon as the public became acquainted with the facts much 
sympathy was expressed with Miss Pechey. There was also some 
unnecessary outcry against Professor Crum Brown, who, whatever his 
conclusions, was never actuated by mean or unworthy motives. 

This episode was the cause of much unpleasantness and bad 
feeling, and the probable reason we had so much difficulty in our 
subsequent connection with the University. Up to this time we had 
not met with active opposition, but our success in the examination lists 
was our undoing, and the agitation became so intense that the follow- 
ing lines graphically describe the state of affairs that existed in 
Edinburgh during the next few years : 

THe Sone or THE NEUTRAL. 
** When can I again invite 
Friends of mine to come and dine, 
Without danger of a fight ; 
Without danger that the party 
Change its tone from frank and hearty 


To the angry tone of strife ; 
As the theme so quarrel rife, 
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Croppeth up amidst the talk 
As weeds crop up across the walk, 
Of the doctors and the ladies ? 

When Christison resigns his chair, 

And Andrew Wood is with the blest, 
When the doctors cease from troubling, 

And the ladies are at rest!” 

Scotsman, January 19th, 1872. 

The death of Professor Sir James Simpson, the introducer 
of chloroform, deprived us of an influential friend both in and out of 
the University at a critical moment. 

The difficulty of obtaining a separate diac’ in all the subjects re- 
quired for the University curriculum in consequence of the inability of 
some of the professors, and the unwillingness of others to devote a 
double amount of time and energy to their classes, seemed likely to 
prove so great an obstacle that Professor Masson brought forward a 
motion proposing that women might enter the ordinary classes subject 
to such exceptions as the University Court might think fit. Through 
an allusion to the mixed classes at the anatomical lectures at South 
Kensington, it was thought that Professor Masson intended the ana- 
tomical class should be onelof those thrown open, which caused an erron- 
eous impression as to the purport of his motion. It had always been con- 
sidered necessary by the women and their friends that a separate class 
of Anatomy should be arranged for them and they were willing to pay 
heavily for it. The difficulty Professor Masson wished to obviate was, 
that under the existing plan there must be a separate class in each 
course, for which we had to canvass and make arrangements, causing 
an expenditure of time and trouble incompatible with study, while it 
was in the power of any unwilling professor to put an end to our work 
and progress by refusing to lecture to us. Professor Masson’s motion 
was unfortunately not successful, so we had to arrange for our summer 
course as best we could. 

The Professor of Botany had asked the sanction of the University 
Court for our admission to his ordinary class but had been refused. 
Professor Balfour therefore repeated his lectures and arranged a separate 
class which some of the members of the Edinburgh Ladies’ Educational 
Association also attended. 

The Professor of Natural History was too ill to give a second 
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course of lectures, so we made use of the privilege of taking a certain 
number of classes in the extra Mural School and applied to Dr. 
Alleyne Nicholson who consulted his students and decided to invite 
us to his general class. A very instructive course of lectures was 
given, which included dredging in the Firth of Forth, and we much 
enjoyed our summer teaching. How long ago that session is, is recall- 
ed by the fact that I remember hearing the news of the outbreak of 
the Franco-Prussian War when at one of Dr. Alleyne Nicholson’s 
lectures. 

The difficulty of obtaining anatomical teaching pressed heavily 
all the summer. Professor Turner declined to arrange a separate class, 
or to allow one of his assistants to do so. We asked Dr. Handyside of 
Surgeons’ Hall, the only recognised teacher in Anatomy outside the 
University, to give us @ separate course ; he declined, but invited us to 
join his ordinary class, which invitation we accepted as well as & 
similar invitation from Dr., now Sir Patrick Heron Watson, for 
surgery. 

During October everything went smoothly, but after we had 
applied for admission to the Royal Infirmary for clinical instruction 
and been refused we were sub) ected to petty annoyances that culminated 
‘ on November 18th, 1870, in an attempt to shut us out of Surgeons’ 
Hall. 

We were proceeding in the dusk of a November afternoon to the 
weekly class examination when we found a noisy crowd assembled 
round the entrance. On our approach the gates were closed and a loud 
yelling and hooting were set up by men inside and outside the grounds 
leading to the Hall. We stood for a few minutes surrounded by the 
hooting crowd of young men, unable to make our way to the class- 
room which stood a little way back from the road, when a male 
student rushed from the Hall and opened the gates from the inside. 
We availed ourselves immediately of this kind assistance, passed 
through the gates and made our way to the lecture theatre where we 
found most of the class had assembled and the examination was 
proceeding. 

On hearing the noise that accompanied the rioters, Dr. Handyside 
went out and remonstrated with them. They were chiefly University 
etudents who had no right to be on the Hall premises. When he re- 
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entered the Anatomical Theatre the examination went on again, until 
suddenly there was a loud noisein the passage and a pet sheep belong- 
ing to the Curator of the Museum, which usually grazed on the lawn. 
outside, was thrust into the theatre amid yells and shouts from the men 
and the bleats of the frightened animal. Dr. Handyside ordered the door 
to be closed and the sheep to be let alone, “ for,” said he quietly, 
** the poor beast has more sense than those who pushed it in.” 


By the end of the examination the winter darkness had quite 
closed in and a crowd had again gathered round the gates. We were 
asked if we would leave by a private door but we felt that it would 
not do to be intimidated, and relying on the support of our class 
mates, who formed a sort of bodyguard around us, arming themselves, 
in default of other weapons, with osteological specimens, we passed 
through the mob unscathed except that our clothes were bespattered 
with the mud thrown at us. 

As the demonstration was considered a failure another was 
attempted, but for several days our bodyguard escorted us to and fro, 
and the noisy young men, finding these attempts to deter us were use- 
less, ceased this method of trying to drive us away and carried on a 
series of annoyances worthy only of schoolboys, and of sending anony- 
mous letters fit only for the fire. 

The treatment we had been subjected to caused great indignation, 
not only amongst our friends but also amongst those who had not 
hitherto sympathised with us. Some medical students called to express 
their disgust at the way we had been treated ; the columns of the local 
papers were filled with correspondence on the subject; and even the 
Times, the Daily News, the Spectator, the Saturday Review had leaders 
about the ‘‘ Septem contra Edinem,” for by this time our numbers had 
inereased from five to seven, spite of all the difficulties we were 
encountering. 

After the failure of the attempt to keep us out of Surgeons’ Hall, 
we were allowed to complete our attendance on the classes of Anatomy 
and Surgery without further molestation, though not without remark, 
as the local papers were full of allusions to what we were doing. 

Some of us took prizes in the class examinations but there was 
no public presentation to any prize-holder, as neither the President of 
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the College of Physicians nor of the College of Surgeons would take 
the chair as usual, because women were amongst the prize-holders. 

The question of clinical instruction became increasingly import- 
ant. At the annual meeting of the contributors to the Royal Infir- 
mary, the Hospital where all students receive their qualifying clinical 
teaching, held in January, 1871, it was known that the Lord Provost 
would propose the election of six gentlemen favourable to the admission 
of women as students. In consequence party feeling ran high, and the 
gathering was so large that it was moved from the Municipal Council 
Chamber to St. Giles’ Cathedral. 

After a heated discussion the Lord Provost’s resolution was lost. 
by a majority of six votes, and thus all chance of our obtaining hospital 
teaching was at an end for at least a year. An allusion in Miss Jex 
Blake’s speech to the presence of Professor Christison’s class assistant 
in the mob of November 18th, gave rise to an action for libel, and for 
the rest of our stuy in Edinburgh law proceedings, in which we were 
parties, were almost constantly going on. 

As the agitation continued to increase, and our struggles for a 
medical education excited more and more interest, a committee was 
formed to support our efforts to obtain a qualifying course for women 
in Edinburgh. More than 500 members quickly joined this committee, 
many well-known and influential persons, including Duncan McLaren, 
Esq., M.P., and Mrs MacLaren, of Newington House, Edinburgh, and 
others resident all over the country. Miss Louisa Stevenson, now so- 
well known and revered for her great help to the Education of Women 
and to the Nursing Profession, became the Honorary Secretary. From 
that time we were no longer a few isolated women struggling for our 
own object, but the pioneers of an important movement, strengthened 
by friends willing to help with money and wise counsel. 

Such help was greatly needed, for at the end of two years we five 
who had begun the struggle found we could get no more qualifying 
teaching. Having already taken courses of Chemistry and Botany in 
the University, and of Natural History in the Extra Mural School, we 
were eligible for the First Professional Examination. Three of us 
applied for admission to the examination, paid the fees and received 
our tickets. We were working on steadily for it, as we had done since: 
we entered the University nearly two years previously, when, ten days. 
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“before the date of the examination, official notice was given that we 
‘should not be admitted to it. This was a great shock, but supported 
by legal opinions obtained by the Committee, we appealed to the 
Senatus of the University against this order and the day before the 
examination it was rescinded. We all passed, taking honours in more 
than one subject. A similar order against the admission of women 
‘to the Preliminary Examination in Arts for the medical degree, issued 
the day before the examination, was also withdrawn on appeal. 

We had been refused our third year matriculation tickets, but the 
Senatus, many members of which were our strongest supporters, Over- 
ruled the action of the Medical Faculty, and declared that as long as 
the regulations for the admission of women remained on the Calendar 

of the University, they must be carried out. 

These orders and counter-orders caused us much anxiety, and in 
addition to the distraction which necessarily resulted from the un- 
certainty as to admission to the examinations, we were frequently 
obliged to interview our supporters in the University in order to ex- 
plain to them our position in regard to the questions affecting us on 
‘which they would have to vote. 

The election of the Lord Rector in the autumn of 1871 again 
brought the question of the women students prominently forward. 
All the undergraduates of the University are electors, and the’medical 
‘undergraduates were much exercised as to the opinions of the two candi- 
dates on the burning subject of the admission of women to the medical — 
profession. Placards in black and red appeared on the walls of the © 
city antagonistic to Sir William Stirling Maxwell because he was a sup- 
porter of Disraeli, who favoured women’s suffrage, and Sir Roundell 
Palmer was telegraphed to for his opinion as to mixed classes. Sir 
William was elected Lord Rector and, as President of the University 
Court, voted in favour of maintaining the regulations respecting women 
medical students. This aroused the indignation of some of his youth- 
‘ful constituents, and at his Inaugural Address there was such an uproar 
that much of it was inaudible. A body of students marched from the 
University to Buccleuch Place, congregating round the house where 
several of us lived, making a great uproar, yelling and pulling at the bells 
until we found it was desirable to detach the clappers. Finding their 
-efforts to annoy had no effect and some policemen arriving opportunely, 
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the noisy crowd at last dispersed. Subsequently some of the more: 
genilemanly of the students apologised for the excesses of their fellcws. 

In October, 1871, the Committee supporting us offered to find 
rooms for the delivery of lectures, and to guarantee the payment of 
any fee to the lecturers that the Senatus might fix, provided that the- 
University would recognise these courses of instruction as qualifying 
for admission to the examinations for the medical degrees. After a- 
long discussion the Senatus decided by a majority not to take any 
action in the matter, and yet on January 8rd, 1872, the University 
Court again confirmed the regulations fcr the admission of women to: 
medical study. Thus we were admitted to the outer court of the castle, 
but entrance to the keep, without which admission to the outer court. 
was useless, was barred. All attempts too, to obtain permission from 
the professors to allow their assistants to give qualifying courses of 
instruction failed, though the assistants themselves were in several 
cases willing to give the lectures. 

To enable the women students who had joined since 1869 to make- 
an Annus Medicus, Professor Hughes Bennett kindly repeated his. 
course of Physiology, or the Institutes of Medicine as it was called,. 
and Dr. Stevenson Macadam gave a course of Chemistry in the Extra 
Mural School. fome of the senior students availed themselves of the 
opportunity to repeat these subjects, but they were uselesgto them for 

. graduation purposes. In January, 1872, the Infirmary question came: 
‘up again. This time there was a majority of votes in favour of the: 
election of managers willing to make arrangements for women students. 
Professor Masson then brought forward a statute to decree that the- 
clinical advantages of the Infirmary should be available for all register-. 
ed medical students, under such regulations as the managers might- 
appoint. Finding themselves in a minority the opponents of this 
proposal left the hall in a body, and after the venerable Dr. Guthrie, 
in a brilliant speech, had supported the statute, it was passed unani-. 
mously. | _ | 

No one who was present will forget the striking manner in which. 
the much-respected doctor, so well known as a leader of thought in 
Edinburgh, uttered the peroration of his speech. Drawing himself up- 
to his full height, which was above the average, crowned with his long 
grey hair, and pointing towards the door by which Professor Masson’s. 
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opponents had just left, in a clear and resonant voice he repeated 


Tennyson’s lines :— 
‘* Ring out the old, ring in the new, 


Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 

Enthusiastic cheers greeted the utterance and we thought our long 
-struggle was at last over. But when we applied next day at the Infir- 
mary for tickets of admission, we were told that the votes must undergo 
‘a scrutiny and the result be confirmed by another meeting before the 
statute could come into force. 

On the scrutiny being made it was found that several firms had 
voted in the majority. The Lord Provost was then served with an 
interdict forbidding the inclusion of the votes of firms in the number, 
or as a correspondent to the Scotsman put the matter: 

‘* Tae quash the votes o’ thae merchant firms 
That supported the ladies’ men, sirs.” 

Litigation on this point continued until December, 1872, when at 
last the election of the Managers voted for on January 8rd, was de- 
clared to be valid. It was rather late in the year for there was barely 
a month remaining for those managers to hold office, their term ex- 
piring with the year. On December 28rd a motion was passed by the 
Board of Managers to admit us on condition that the attendances were 
separate from the male students, and that we went only to wards where 
our presence was invited. Thus we were able at last to begin a course 
of qualifying hospital instruction, though of a very limited character, and 
even this we owed only to the magnanimity of Dr. George W. Balfour 
and of Dr. Patrick Heron Watson. The former gave up three 
hours a week to our instruction in clinical medicine, and Dr. 
Watson his Sunday mornings to teach us clinical surgery. This is all 
-we could obtain after our three years’ struggle. 

There were no attendances on casualties or out-patients, no patho- 
logical demonstrations, no surgical dresserships, no special departments 
-of any kind; we had to be content with what our kind friends could 
give, which was limited to teaching on patients in their own wards, 
and we were allowed to take notes on a few cases in Dr. Balfour's 
wards. Very grateful were we for the facilities thus afforded us, and 
for our teachers’ goodness in bestowing on us so much of their valuable 
time. We availed ourselves of every other opportunity for observation 
that presented itself, and through the kindness of Dr. Peel Ritchie, 
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the senior students attended the practice of the Royal Dispensary for: 
six months ; Chalmer’s Hospital, which was then a small general hos- 
pital; and the Poorhouse Infirmary, through the kindness of Dr. Nevin. 


During the following two years we completed our attendance on 
all the subjects required for graduation, but in courses of instruction 
given outside the University. We hoped that ultimately the Uni- 
versity would recognise these classes as we were unable to obtain any 
more within its walls, and we were careful that the teaching should be 
- on the lines of qualifying instruction in the Extra Mural School, that 
is, that the teachers should be recognised by the University, the 
lectures should be of the prescribed number, and the fees of the same 
amount as at the University. 


Doubts as to the validity of the regulation passed in 1869 was the 
next weapon made use of by our opponents. It was true that all the 
statutory authorities of the University, from the Chancellor to the 
Senatus, had authorised them, but this did not prevent the question 
of “‘ ultra vires’? being raised. The Lord Advocate of Scotland and 
Sheriff Fraser gave their opinion that the regulations were in order 
and that an action could be brought against the University if the means 
of studying medicine were not afforded to women. After placing 
several schemes before the Senatus, offering to pay all expenses in con- 
nection with them, all of which were rejected, we decided to act on 
the Lord Advocate’s opinion and to bring an action of Declarator 
against the Senatus praying to have it declared that the Senatus was 
bound to enable us to complete our education and to allow us to pre- 
sent ourselves for our medical degrees. 


The defence of this action was purely technical and decidedly 
peculiar. It was maintained that before the Universities Act of 1858 
was passed, when the control of the University was taken from the 
Town Council of Edinburgh, that it was only a College and incom- 
petent even to grant degrees to men. This did not please graduates 
who had taken degrees before 1858. The Lord Ordinary, Lord 
Gifford, before whom the action was first pleaded, gave his judgment 
that we were entitled to be admitted to the study of medicine in the 
University, subject to conditions. This judgment would have enabled 
the Senatus to make due arrangements had they so desired, but instead 
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of doing so it was decided by a majority to appeal against the Lord 
Ordinary’s judgment. 

After the delay of about a year, during which time fresh questions 
and difficulties were constantly arising, the appeal was brought before 
the twelve Judges of the Inner House, presided over by the Justice. 
General, a former Lord Rector of the University who, in that capacity, 
had helped to pass the regulations now in question. 

The Lord Justice General accordingly gave no judgment. Five 
of the Justices gave judgment in favour of the legality of the regula- 
tions, seven against, and thus it was decided that legally the University 
had exceeded its powers in making them. We had therefore been 
attracted to Edinburgh, paid heavy fees, and had lost over four years’ 
time by the action of the University, besides being involved in costly 
law expenses. The Committee, however, came forward most gener- 
ously and relieved us of all law costs. Inall nearly £2,000 were spent 
in legal expenses. In addition the fees to the lecturers had fallen 
heavily on our small band, specially during the first two years. After 
that our numbers had increased which lightened the expenses, as we 
shared them amongst us. 

Apparently we had failed completely in the object of our sojourn 
at Edinburgh, but time has proved that actually we had accomplished 
a great work by preparing the way for subsequent efforts, and by rous- 
ing public attention to the question. 

During all this time Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., for she had 
meantime taken her degree in Paris, had been steadily working on in 
London, had founded the nucleus of the present New Hospital for 
Women, and proved that a woman can practise medicine with 
satisfaction to her patients and to her male medical colleagues. 
The struggle in Edinburgh, under Miss Jex Blake’s leadership, 
showed that there were other women anxious to fit’ themselves 
for a medical career. Therefore, although I personally shall never 
hold a medical degree, notwithstanding that I was for four years a 
matriculated student of the University of Edinburgh, and passed its 
First Professional Examination with honours, I do not consider the time 
spent there was wasted, as it seems to me that it is greatly due to the 
struggle in Edinburgh that it is now possible for women to obtain in 
due course a fully qualifying medical education leading to a legal 
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qualification, as I will now proceed to show by narrating the found- 
ation and development of the London School of Medicine for Women. 

After the decision of the Court of Appeal that the action of the 
University of Edinburgh had been ‘ultra vires,” we had to decide 
what to do next. There was the choice between carrying our case to 
the House of Lords, or of abandoning our claim. against the University 
and trying elsewhere. We decided on the latter course ; some of our 
number went to Continental Universities, but Miss Jex Blake, I, and 
others preferred to see what could be effected in London. Our 
great object was, to obtain admission to examinations, that if passed, 
would entitle us to be placed on the Medical Register. Amongst them 
Miss Jex Blake found an examination in Midwifery at the College of 
Surgeons, Eng. Two women applied as candidates, but rather than 
examine them the whole Board of Examiners resigned, and, I believe, 
‘was never re-appointed ! 

Mrs, Garrett Anderson, M.D., L.S.A., and Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell 
wore at that time, 1874, the only women on the Medical Register. 

Miss Jex-Blake soon succeeded in gathering together a band of 
sympathisers. Dr. Anstie, of King’s College Hospital, entered into Mr. 
Norton’s idea that if a full course of study were provided, the Lecturers 
being already recognised teachers at Metropolitan Schools, one or other 
of the nineteen Examining Boards would accept their certificates from 
female as well as male students. The following formed a Pro- 
visional Council to carry out this idea :— ™~ 

Dr. Charlton Bastian, F.R.8. Professor Huxley, F.R.S. 


Dr. Billing, F.R.S. Dr. Hughlings Jackson. 

Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. Dr. Murie. 

Dr. Broadbent. Mr. A. T. Norton. 

Dr. Thos. King Chambers. Dr. J. F. Payne. 

Dr. Cheadle. Dr. W. 8. Playfair. 

Mr. George Cowell. Mr. Rivington. 

Mr. Critchett. Dr. Burdon Sanderson. 
_ Mrs. Garrett Anderson. Dr. P. H. Stokoe. 

Mr. Ernest Hart. Dr. Octavius Sturges. 


Mr. Berkeley Hill, 
With such an array of influential names, a complete course of non- 
clinical study was soon arranged, but funds were needed to carry it on. 
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Mr. A. T. Norton, Miss Jex-Blake, Dr. T. King Chambers and I 
undertook to take charge of any moneys entrusted to us to found a 
School of Medicine for Women. Thirteen contributors, each giving a 
£100, came forward ; they were, Mr. Andrew Coventry of Edinburgh, 
Mrs. Holland of Liverpool, Mrs. Jex-Blake of Brighton, Mr. Edward 
Pease of Darlington, Mr. J. Priestman of Newcastle, Mr. E. M. Smith 
of Shanghai, Miss 8. Jex-Blake, Mr. Walter Thomson, Sir Francis 
Goldsmid, M.P., Mrs. Pennington, Mr. Augustus Thorne, Mr. Joseph 
Thorne, and myself. This sum of £1,300 enabled the Provisional 
Council to buy the lease of a quaint old house and garden in what was 
then called Henrietta Street. 

The Edinburgh Committee kindly handed to the London Pro- 
visional Council apharatue that had been acquired for the teaching in 
Edinburgh. 

The following Lecturers were next appointed :— 

Anatomy, Mr. A. T. Norron, of St. Mary’s Hospital. 
Physiology, Mr. E. A. Scuarer, of University College. 
Chemistry, Mr. Heaton, of Charing Crose Hospital. 
Botany, Dr. P. H. Sroxor, of Guy’s Hospital. 
Materia Medica, Dr. Octavius Sturces, of Westminster 
Hospital. 
Practice of Medicine, Dr. T. Kina Cuamsenrs, of St. Mary’s 
Hospital. 
Surgery, Mr. Berxeey Hutt, of University College Hospital. — 
Forensic Medicine, Dr. Durrs,* F.R.8., of Westminster Hos- 
pital. 
Ophthalmic Surgery, Mr. Crrrouert, of St. Mary’s Hospital. 
Dr. Caantton Bastian, of University College 
_ Pathology | Hospital. 
Dr. Cuxapte, of St. Mary’s Hospital. 
Comparative Anatomy, Dr. Muniz, of Middlesex Hospital. 
Midwifery, Mrs. Garrett Anprerson, M.D. 

All except Mrs. Garrett Anderson were teachers recognised by 
the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Dr. Anstie undertook to be the Dean, and the new School was 
entitled ‘‘ The London School of Medicine for Women.”’ 


Dr. Dupré remained Lecturer till 1901. 
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IT have entered into these details in order that there may be a 
record of the conditions under which the School began, so that 
students may know to whom they are indebted for the foundation of 
what may fairly be called the Mother School of all British Medical 
Women, at atime when much courage was required for a medical 
man to declare himself a friend of the movement. 

Just when the Provisional Council was completing the arrange- 
ments for a full course of instruction fulfilling the requirements of the 
Medical Examining Boards in regard to non-clinical teaching, a 
terrible event occurred. Dr, Anstie was suddenly taken ill and> 
‘died of blood-poisoning. His energy was so great and his 
assistance so valuable that without him it seemed as if the project 
would collapse, but Mr. A. T. Norton nobly came forward and took 
the office of Dean. The classes were opened on the 12th of October, 
1874, with the following fourteen students, twelve of whom had been 
students in Edinburgh : 


1. Mrs. Thorne. 8. Miss Vinson. 

2. Miss Sophia Jex-Blake. 9. Miss Rorison. 

8. Miss Pechey. 10. Miss Shove. 

4. Mrs. Marshall. 11. Miss Elizabeth Walker. 
5. Miss Ker. 12. Miss Agnes McLaren. 
6. Miss Annie E. Clark. 18. Miss Waterston. 

7. Mrs. Foggo. 14. Miss Fanny Butler. 


The new-comers were Miss Fanny Butler, the devoted. medical 
missionary in Kashmir, to whose memory a scholarship has been 
founded, and Miss Waterston, so well known in South Africa. By 
the end of the summer session, 1875, the number of students reached 
twenty-three. 

It may be interesting to later generations of students to know 
that the lectures on Chemistry were given in a room on the 
left-hand side of the garden entrance to the old building, which was 
also used for Practical Chemistry in the summer, and that Practical 
Anatomy was carried on in the room on the right, which in subse 
quent years was the students’ Common Room. 

On May 8rd, 1875, the Provisional Council handed over the 
institution to a body of Governors elected by the subscribers and 
themselves. They included some of the most distinguished men and 
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women of the day, the Earl of Shaftesbury, Charles Darwin, 
Professor Huxley, the Dowager Lady Stanley of Alderley, etc., being 
of the number. A three years’ curriculum of non-clinical study was 
arranged anda constitution drawn up which was accepted by the 
Governors. Thus the London School of Medicine for Women was. 
fairly started. Its prospects, however, were gloomy. Applications 
were made to the London General Hospitals for the clinical instruction 
of the students, but without success, and all the Examining Boards 
refused to accept the certificates of attendence at the School, in spite 
of the teachers being already recognised. However, there were gleams. 
of encouragement. Mr. Ernest Hart gave two scholarships of £50 a 
year each for three years, and a committee of ladies at Birmingham 
one of the same amount. 

Amongst the Governors was the Rt. Hon. W. Cowper-Temple, 
M.P., who had carried through the Medical Act of 1858, which was. 
the principal barrier to the admission of women to legal medical 
practice, as it required all practitioners to hold the licence or diploma 
of one or other of the Examing Boards enumerated in its Schedule. 
Mr. Cowper-Temple declared that the Medical Act was not intended to 
confine the practice of medicine to men, for in 1858 the question of 
women entering the profession had not arisen. In 1874 he brought 
in a Bill to remove doubts as to the powers of the Universities of 
Scotland to grant degrees to women, but its second reading was 
opposed by the University of Edinburgh, and so it was thrown ont. 
In 1875. Mr. Cowper-Temple introduced a Bill to admit women hold- 
ing foreign medical degrees to registration, but this also failed. 

In 1876 the Rt. Hon. Russell Gurney, M.P., Recorder for 
London, introduced a short permissive Bill giving British Meflical 
Examining Boards power to admit women to their examinations. It 
expressly provided {that the licence or diploma should give only the 
right to registration by the General Medical Council and should confer 
no vote in the government of the Corporation that granted it. This. 
Bill became law, but fora while no Board acted upon it. The 
University of Edinburgh actually declined to allow the women who: 
had been its matriculated students for four years, and had taken all 
the courses of study required by its regulations, to present themselves. 
as candidates, on the ground that some of the teaching had been 
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taken in the Edinburgh Extra-Mural School instead of in the 
University. 

Thus when the three years’ curriculum was completed in 1877, 
the thirty-four women who had taken it seemed as far off as ever from 
their goal. The contributions, amounting to £1,908 and the students’ 
fees to £1,219, had all been spent in teaching and maintenance, so no 
classes were held in the summer session of 1877. But the darkest 
hour comes before the dawn and so it proved in this case ; just when 
the outlook seemed most gloomy the King and Queens’ College of 
Physicians (now the Royal College of Physicians, Ireland), decided to 
admit Dr. §. Jex-Blake, Dr. Edith Pechey, Mrs. Atkins, and some other 
ladies who held degrees from the Universities of Berne and Zurich to 
their final examination. They all passed the examination and received 
the licence of the College. They were then entitled to be registered by 

-the General Medical Council of Great Britain and Ireland and to 
enter upon the legal practice of Medicine. This occurred in 1877 and 
these ladies were the first women to be so registered since Miss Garrett 
took the licence of the Society of Apothecaries, London, in 1865. 

Thus two difficulties were overcome: the teaching at the School 
was recognised and a qualifying examination was open to women, but 
the want of clinical instruction still remained. 

During the autumn of 1876 the Hon. Treasurer of the 
School, the Rt. Hon. J. Stansfeld, M.P., met abroad Mr. James 
Hopgood, Chairman of the Royal Free Hospital, to which no male 
students were attached, and interested him in the efforts that had been 
so fruitlessly made to provide women students with clinical teaching. 
Mr. Hopgood promised to use his influence. Prolonged negotiations 
took place, and at length an agreement was signed on the 12th June, 
1877, by which the authorities bound themselves on certain conditions 
to admit the students of the School to the wards of the Royal Free 
Hospital. 

In order to compensate the Hospital for possible loss of support 
consequent on its taking this new departure, the School agreed to pay 
annually 800 guineas to the General Funds of the Hospital and to 
hand over all fees received for clinical teaching for distribution to the 
four members of the Staff, at the same time guaranteeing that the 
amount should not be less than £400 a year. Thus the School 
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undertook to pay in all £715 a year, and the Right Hon. James 
Stansfeld, M.P., Frederick Pennington, M.P., and Mr. J. G. SB. 
Anderson, made themselves personally responsible for these amounts. 

After registration, Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake decided to practise in 
Edinburgh, and at her and Dr. T. King Chambers’ request, I allowed 
myself to be nominated for a newly constituted post, that of Honorary 
Secretary, to which I was elected in May, 1877. 

As I have already stated, the School funds were exhausted and yet 
to start teaching afresh and to carry out the agreement with the Hospitak 
a large sum was needed. The Executive Council decided to appeal to 
the public for a sum of £5,000, payable in the five years the agreement 
ran. A meeting under the presidency of the Earl of Shaftesbury was 
held at St. George’s Hall on the 25th of June, 1877, to inaugurate 
the appeal. Amongst the speakers were the Rt. Hon. W. Cowper- 
Temple, M.P., Lady Anna Gore Langton, Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake, Mrs. 
Garrett Anderson, M.D., Dr. T. King Chambers, etc. The appeal 
was so successful that the whole sum was promised within a few 
months. : 

On January 16th, 1877, the Rev. Septimus Buss, LL.B., B.A., 
in the Convocation of the University of London, seconded by Mr. H. 
A. Nesbitt, M.A., moved the following resolution : ‘‘ That it be referred 
to the annual Committee to consider a report upon the best means of 
carrying into effect the desire of Convocation that the degrees of the 
University should be open to women.” The motion was carried by 22 
to 16. In June, 1877, the University of London decided to admit 
women to its medical examinations. 

In October, 1877, Dr. Cockle, Senior Physician to the Royal 
Free Hospital, gave an Introductory Lecture to the students in the 
Hospital, and nine new students entered under conditions much more 
favourable than those of 1874. 

At this time the Staff of the Hospital consisted of two pbysicians, 
Dr. Cockle and Dr. O’Connor ; and two surgeons, Mr. Gant and Mr. 
William Rose. The teaching was limited to attendance at the visits of 
the Staff and to the opportunities afforded by the clinical clerkships and 
dresserships. There were no special departments, no casualty depart- 
ment, no pathological teaching, no preparatory classes. Soon, however, 
an Assistant Physician, Dr. Allen Sturge, who also became Pathologist 
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—the School paying expenses—and an Assistant Surgeon, Mr. James 
Shuter, were appointed, besides a Gynecologist, Dr. Hayes, and an 
Opthalmic Surgeon, Mr., now Sir Anderson Critchett. 

Much cate and circumspection were necessary to make the new 
departure work satisfactorily. The officials naturally regarded it 
somewhat critically, but by tact and thoughtfulness on the part of 
the students and others, the arrangements were gradually fitted in 
and occasions of friction were avoided. 

Between 1877 and 1882, the period covered by the first agree- 
ment with the Royal Free Hospital, the development of the School made 
substantial progress. Miss Prideaux, Miss Cock, Miss McCall, Mrs. 
Scharlieb, who had been a student in the classes organised in Madras by 
Surg.-General Furnell, Miss Tomlinson, Miss Webb, Miss Toms (Mrs. 
Stanley Boyd), Mrs. Ayrton and Miss Macdonald were among the 
students. 

At the Intermediate Examination in Medicine, of the University 
of London, 1881, the Gold Medal and Exhibition in Anatomy were 
awarded to Miss Helen Prideaux, Mrs. Scharlieb took 1st class honours 
in Materia Medica and Pharmaceutical Chemistry, and Miss Tomlinson 
2nd class honours in Organic Chemistry. 

In November, 1882, Mrs. Scharlieb obtained the Gold Medal and 
Exhibition in Obstetric Medicine, with honours in Medicine and For- 
ensic Medicine. 

In 1880 two legacies were received: one from Miss Watts, of Thorn- 
hill Square, of £500, and one of shares in the Bank of Van Dieman’s 
Land from Mrs. Oakes. At the time the bequest was made the shares 
were valued at £10,000, and Mrs. Oakes had expressed the wish that 
the income derived from them, which amounted to £500 a year, 
might prove a permanent help to the School. Mr. Oakes, one of the 
executors under the will (who took a great interest in the medical 
education of women) came to London from Australia to advocate the 
retention of the shares in accordance with his wife’s desire; but, 
unfortunately, they carried an unlimited liability, which the trustees 
were advised would fall on them if the shares were accepted and the 
Bank failed. Such a heavy responsibility was therefore declined. 
Mr. Oakes kindly undertook to do the best he could for the School. 
Just then the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank, which ruined so 
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many trustees, forcibly illustrated the risk of holding this class of 
property. For eighteen months the shares were unsaleable, but at 
length they were sold, and the proceeds, £4,051, remitted to the 
trustees. This legacy has been of the greatest service to the School. 
ever since. It enabled the guarantee to the Hospital to be given with 
confidence ; it was available for part of the cost when additions to the 
School buildings became necessary, and it recently enabled the 
Council to pay off the balance due on the second block of the new 
buildings, while part of it still appears among the School assets, rep- 
resented by Midland Railway Preferred and Deferred Stock. 

By the end of the five years’ agreement twenty-three students 
had become registered practitioners. Thus the position that had so long 
been struggled for was gained, and the path cleared for other women. 

During 1881 attention was drawn to the need of medical women 
for India, and a great impulse was given to this question by a mes- 
sage from the Maharani of Punna, brought to Her Majesty the Queen 
by Miss Bielby, who had been for a short time a student of the School. 
The Maharani wished the Great Queen of England to be informed 
‘« what the women in Indian zenanas suffer when they are sick.” Her 
Majesty graciously sent a reply to the Maharani, expressing her in- 
terest and sympathy with every effort to relieve the suffering women 
of India. 

The National Indian Association in London took up the 
subject of medical women for India, and Mr. G. A. Kittredge, 
of Bombay, started a fund for securing the services of women 
doctors for Indian women. With the aid of Mr. Sorabji Bengalli, a 
dispensary was opened at Bombay for the treatment of women and 
children by medical women. This institution was placed under the 
care of Dr. Edith Pechey, who when a student of the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity had gained the marks entitling her to the Hope Scholarship. 

Miss Bielby, who qualified in 1885, was appointed Senior Physician 
to the Lady Aitchison Hospital, Lahore, and Lecturer on Midwifery 
to its Medical School. 

Soon after, Mrs. Scharlieb, M.B., B.§8., had ‘the hoacae of being 
received at Windsor by H.M. Qusan Victoria: and at Marlborough 
House by T.R.H. the then Prince and Princess of Wales, before leaving 
for Madras in 1882, where she was appointed Lecturer on Forensic 
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Medicine in the Madras Medical College and Examiner in Midwifery 
at the University of Madras. 

Mr. Kama, another Parsee gentlemen of Bombay, built a fine 
hospital for the medical treatment of Indian women by women, and 
handed it over to the Indian Government. Dr. Edith Pechey was 
gazetted Physician to it in 1883. 

Before the Countess of Dufferin proceeded to India in 1884, H.M. 
the Queen impressed upon her the importance of taking steps to carry out 
the wish for female medical help expressed by the Maharani of Punna. 
The Countess of Dufferin took energetic action to fulfil this command 
and the prospectus of the Association for supplying Female Medical 
Aid to the Women of India was issued at Simla in August, 1885, and 
met with a most cordial response from all classes, native and British. 

Several of the Missionary Societies recognised the importance of 
their representatives having a complete medical training, and made 
special arrangements for their candidates to study at the School. 

When a new agreement with the Royal Free Hospital for a 
further period of five years was under consideration in 1882, the sub- 
sidy of £315 which the School had paid since 1877 to the General 
Funds of the Hospital in compensation for possible loss was generously 
waived by the Committee, as the Hospital was found not to have 
suffered by its association with the School. The guarantee that at 
least £400 should be paid annually to the staff was augmented by £60 
a year in order to provide fees for the Physician for the Diseases of 
Women and the Ophthalmic Surgeon. 

In March, 1888, Mr. T. Barlow Kennett offered £100 on condi- 
tion that £400 more were collected within two months. This was 
accomplished, and the Kennett Fund proved a great boon in helping 
to defray the general expenses of the School. 

Early in 1888, Mr. A. T. Norton resigned the post of Dean, 
which he had held since 1874, during the most critical period of the 
movement, and during which he had rendered very valuable help to 
the struggling institution. Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., was elected 
his successor. | 

In 1884 Mr. John Byron left the residue of his estate to the 
Trustees of the School, with instructions that it should be invested, 

and the annual interest used for the benefit of students needing pecu- 
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niary help for the prosecution oftheir studies. A sum of £692 9s. 6d. 
was realised, and the proceeds, about £28 a year, are applied according 
to the wishes of the testator. It may be interesting to the students to 
know that Miss Florence Nightingale was asked te become a Governor 
of the School in 1884. 11)-health prevented her complying with this. 
request, but she wrote a most sympathetic reply, in which she said :. 
‘‘T could well rejoice that there is now an institution where women. 
can obtain a complete medical education and I pray that you may 
go on and prosper, as you surely will.” 

Miss Helen Prideaux, who took the Gold Medal and Exhibition 
for Anatomy in 1881, passed the Final Examination for the M.B. 
Lond., in 1884 with Honours in Medicine, Obstetric Medicine and 
Forensic Medicine. She was then appointed House Surgeon to the 
Children’s Hospital, Paddington. Unhappily in the discharge of her 
duties there she contracted diphtheria and died on the 29th November, — 
1885. Her character was a specially fine one, combining many sym- 
pathetic and tender qualities with a mind remarkable for its intellectual 
power and grasp of ideas. Her loss was deeply mourned, and at a 
meeting under the presidency of Sir William Gull, M.D., it was de- 
cided to found a Prize bearing her name to be competed for by gradu- 
ates of the School. 

Over £500 was subscribed and a prize of £50 was offered on 
certain conditions. The first Prideaux Scholar was Miss Florence 
Nightingale Toms, now Mrs. Stanley Boyd, M.D. 

In 1884 a conversazione was held at the school to celebrate the 
tenth anniversary of its foundation in the modest way I have related. 
The supporters of the School had the satisfaction of feeling that they 
had rendered the thorough medical education of women possible. The 
three essentials wanting in 1874, namely : 

1. A recognized course of medical training, 

2. A clinical hospital, 

8. A qualifying examination admitting to the Register, 
were now all supplied. 

Dr. Buchanan Baxter, appointed Senior Physician to the Royal 
Free Hospital in 1881, was compelled by ill-health to retire in 1884. 
He died in 1885, much lamented, especially by the students, who 
greatly appreciated his admirable method of clinical teaching. Mrs. 
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Buchanan Baxter kindly gave the principal contents of his library,. 
about 200 volumes, to the Library of the School. | 

About this time the School lost some other good friends. The 
Rt. Hon. Henry Fawcett died in 1884. He initiated the admission of 
medical women into tbe higher ranks of the Civil Service by the 
appointment of Miss Edith Shove, M.B., as Medical Superintendent of 
the Female Staff at the General Post Office, London, and by making 
similar appointments at Liverpool and Manchester. | 


My husband, Mr. Joseph Thorne, always a very warm supporter 
of the School, who had been one of its Honorary Auditors for eleven. 
years, died in 1885. The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury, one of 
the earliest and most influential friends of the medical education of’ 
women, also passed away the same year. 

A distinguished student, Miss Tomlinson, M.B. Lond., became: 
about this time incapacitated from continuing her most promising 
career by the after effects of a severe illness, causing loss of sight. 


In 1885 it was found necessary to put up a lecture room in the 
garden, and to rearrange the Pavilion, as 30, Henrietta Street was: 
then called. Considerable difficulties arose with the ground landlords,. 
who again objected to the study of anatomy being carried on, on their 
premises. At length the alterations were sanctioned and carried out- 
at a cost of £1,100, Mr. Stanley Boyd rendering great assistance with 
the plans. Early this year, 1885, Mr. Boyce Barrow, F.R.C.S., joined 
the Staff of the Royal Free Hospital. 

The same year the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, threw 
open all its examinations, including the Fellowship, to women ; the 
following year the Scotch Colleges admitted women to their Licentiate 
Examinations. It-was not till 1888 that the Licence of the Society of 
Apothecaries, London, was re-opened to female candidates. 

Up till 1886, the London School was the only one in Great Britain 
where women could obtain a qualifying training, and therefore all- 
women medical ‘students were concentrated at it. In that year a 
school was started in Edinburgh, which broke up the small number of 
such students. Considering the heavy expense of equipping and main- 
taining an efficient medical school and the need for providing it with 
all the appliances required for a modern medical education, it would,. 
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‘in my opinion, have been wiser to have consolidated and developed the 
original school before starting another. 

The year 1886 was remarkable for the fact that all the nineteen 
‘students who went up from the School passed their respective examin- 
ations. An article appeared that year in The Fortnightly Review, en- 
‘titled ‘‘ Aisculapia Victrix,’”’ recounting the course of the movement for 
‘the Medical Education of Women. It was written by Mr. Robert 
Wilson, who had been a medical student at Edinburgh while we were 
-attempting to study there and had watched all the phases of the struggle. 
He had shown us much sympathy, and I believe ‘‘ The Song of the 
Neutral,”’ ‘“‘ The Barrin’ 0’ the Door,’’ and other verses that appeared 
Jn the Scotsman were by him. 

In 1887 Miss MacCall enlarged the work she had organised in the 
‘South of London by the foundation of a Maternity Hospital in Clap- 
ham. The Maternity established by the Sisters of St. John in Batter- 
sea was also placed under her care, and two dispensaries were opened. 
These institutions constitute a valuable extension of medical work by 
‘women. 

The National Association for Supplying Female Medical Aid to 
the women of India placed two Scholarships of £25 a year each at the 
-disposal of the Executive Council, one in commemoration of the 
Jubilee of 1887, and the other named after the Countess of Dufferin. 

Mr. Bond, F.R.C.8., resigned the post of co-lecturer on Forensic 
Medicine in 1887. Mrs. Scharlieb, M.B., who had recently returned 
from Madras, where she had been lecturer on this subject in the Madras 
College, was appointed to succeed him, and thus began her teaching 
connection with the School, which has continued to the present time, 
though now she occupies another lectureship, that of Midwifery. 

In 1887 the School and Hospital entered into another five years’ 
agreement, With the approval of the Committee the guarantee of 
£460 a year to the Staff was not renewed, but all the clinical fees were, 
:a8 before, handed over to them. The clinical fees have since con- 
siderably exceeded the guarantee, and several extra courses of instruc- 
dion have been formed, for which additional payments are made by 
the School. 

In 1888 the Metropolitan Board of Works changed the name of the 
‘street in which the School entrance was situated from Henrietta to 
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Handel Street. The reasons for the change are obvious : there are two: 
other Henrietta Streets within a short distance, and the name of Handel 
was chosen to connect the great composer with the locality, as several 
of his greatest works, including the Oratorio of the Messiah, were first. 
produced at the Foundling Hospital, the Governors of which own much 
of the surrounding property, and are the ground landlords of the 
School premises. 


In July, 1888, of the thirteen students who went. up for the Inter-. 
mediate Examination of the University of London, twelve passed : 
seven of these took honours; onein three subjects. Professor George 
Buchanan, referring to this fact in his opening address to the students: 
of the Glasgow University of that year, said: ‘‘ More than half of the: 
honours of the University of London in Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Materia Medica were taken by women as against all comers from all. 
* schools.’’ All these women were students of this School. 


Later in the year, Mrs. Scharlieb passed the M.D. Lond., the first. 
woman to take this degree. 


Several changes took place at the Royal Free Hospital in 1888. 
Mr. James Hopgood, who had been such a good friend to the School, 
resigned the Chairmanship of the General Committee, and Mr. Blyth, 
the Secretary, died after a short, illness in April, 1888, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Thies. Mr. William Rose was appointed Professor of 
Surgery at King’s College, and had therefore to resign his post as a 
surgeon at the Royal Free Hospital. Mr. James Berry, of St. Bartho-. 
lomew’s, and Mr. Battle, Surgical Registrar of St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
were appointed Assistant Surgeons. 


Miss Gray, L.R.C.P. and 8.Ed., was appointed Clinical Assistant. 
to the Homerton Fever Hospital, and was the first of the many women 
who have since received posts under the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Many other posts have been held by our students under the London. 
School Board, the London County Council, and now the Central Mid- 
wives’ Board. Mrs. Wright, then Miss I. G. Wilson, began her kind 
help to the School by starting a students’ collection of books in 1888, 
and by presenting models to the Museum. Since then she has never 
relaxed her kind thought for the students, helping them in a variety of 
ways, giving comfortable chairs for the Common Roon, etc., as well as. 
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‘providing £400 for the Mackay prizes and starting the Repayment of 
Debt fund. 

When the National Association for the Promotion of the Medical 
Education of Women, which had its headquarters in Edinburgh, and 
‘the Ladies’ Association, for the same purpose, at Birmingham, were 
-dissolved in 1888, the accounts were closed by handing the balance of 
their funds, £44 9s. 7d., to the Bursary Fund of the School, from 
-which help can occasionally be given to students. 


Another scholarship was started from a small fund raised by Miss 
—E. A. Manning, of the National Indian Association, and myself, for a 
-student willing to practise in India under the Countess of Dufferin’s 
Fund. By the request of the principal contributor, this was called the 
Stuart Mill Scholarship, and it is in the gift alternately of the United 
Kingdom Branch of the Countess of Dufferin Fund and of the Council 
of the School. 

In 1890 Rukhmabai was amongst the new students. She isa 
Hindu lady whose refusal to carry out a marriage contract made for 
‘her in childhood caused considerable agitation on the question m 
‘Bombay. After a successful student career she qualified and returned 
to India, where she continues to do excellent work. 


In April, 1890, one of our students, Miss E. L. Fleury, passed 
the Final Examination of the Royal University of Ireland with great 
‘distinction, She was declared First in order of merit in the 1st class 
-of the Honours List and was awarded an Exhibition of £40. This 
‘fitly crowned an exceptionally brilliant student career, for Miss Fleury 
‘had gained the Exhibition of £20 at both the Second and Third Exam- 
‘inations in Medicine of the Royal University of Ireland. At the Inter- 
‘mediate Examination in Medicine of the University of London, Miss 
A. F. Piercy, now Mrs. Willmott Evans, gained triple 1st class 
Honours, namely, the Gold Medal and Exhibition for Materia Medica 
and, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, a Gold Medal for Anatomy, and 1st 
class Honours in Physiology and Histology. 


A valuable donation of £100 was given in 1891 by Miss Sprigg, 
formerly a student of the School, now Mrs. Bennett, for the improve- 
ment of the Materia Medica Museum, and the collection was kindly 
arranged by Mr. Martindale. The same donor has also added to the 
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an 1894. | 

The sum of £500 was handed to the Council for the foundation 
of a Scholarship to commemorate Dr. Fanny Butler, one of the earliest 
students of the School, who died at Srinaghar, Kashmir, in 1889, while 
engaged there in very heavy work as a medical missionary. Miss Annie 
Butler wrote: ‘‘I do especially rejoice that by the toundation of this 
Scholarship my sister’s name will be inalienably connected with the 
London School of Medicine for Women, for however much many 
students may have loved the School it would, I think, be simply im- 
possible for any of them to have loved it more than she did. She 
would herself have deeply valued this remembrance and recognition in 
connection with her beloved Alma Mater.’’ The Scholarship is award- 
ed to a student approved by the Church of England Zenana Mission- 
ary Society. 

Dr. Thomas King Chambers, one of the founders of the School 
and also one of its trustees, died in 1889, He took the liveliest interest 
in helping the School and aided it greatly in overcoming its numerous 
difficulties, and often spoke enthusiastically of ‘that grand work for 
women,”’ carried on at the School. When he gave the opening address 
an 1879 he congratulated himself on having assisted actively in the 
development of two medical schools, that at the University of Oxford 
and ours. He was succeeded in his post of trustee by Sir Owen 
Roberts, M.A., one of the most constant and able friends of the School, 
whose support has been of so much value and to whom we practically 
owe the St. Dunstan’s Scholarships. 

The removal of the New Hospital for Women to a site near the 
School was a great advantage. The foundation stone of the uew build- 
ang at 144, Euston Road, was laid by H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
an 1889. The erection of this excellent hospital was principally due 
to the strenuous exertions of Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., aided by 
other members of the Staff, and the final effort to pay for the building 
was @ large Bazaar, opened by the late Marchioness of Saliskury. 
This institution, which grew from a few rooms in Seymour Place, with 
Miss Garrett, L.S.A., as the sole medical officer, to the present im- 
portant hospital with its staff of physicians, and surgeons, fifty-four 
beds, operating theatre, cancer ward always full alas! and large out- 
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patient department, is a striking object lesson, showing what excellent 
practical work, both medical and surgical, can be done by fully trained 
medical women. In March, 1900, Sir Thomas Smith, of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, bore most eloquent testimony to the value of the 
medical and surgical work carried on within its walls, and stated that 
after a prolonged and careful observation, he considers women are: 
specially fitted for the surgical treatment of their own sex. 

The Hospital provides posts of graduated responsibility for the: 
younger qualified medical women under the Senior Staff. The Path- 
ologists, Anssthetists, Clinical Assistants, and Resident Medicak 
Officers, etc., are nearly all former students of the School, as are also 
the members of the Senior Staff. | 

The New Hospital also accommodates the Medical Institute, the 
headquarters of the Association of Registered Medical Women, where 
women practitioners can consult works of reference and see current 
medical literature. It is also the meeting place where the Association 
assembles during the winter months, when valuable papers are read 
and discussed, and clinical evenings are held for the exhibition of 
special cases. | 

In 1890 the distance between the School and the Royal Free 
Hospital was lessened, and a pleasant walk made, by the conversion 
of St. George’s Burial Ground into a public garden, with openings 
east and west. There is now an asphalt path under trees and between 
flower beds which renders the few minutes’ walk both dry and pleasant. 
I wonder whether many students notice an old tomb about midway 
which marks the burial place of a granddaughter of Oliver Cromwell. 

Early in 1891 the Council had to come to a decision in regard to 
the enlargement of the premises. The number of students had again: 
outgrown the accommodation. The alterations in 1886 cost £1,100. 
The superior lease of the premises, which would expire in 1905, and 
the sub-lease of 7, Hunter Street, had been bought at a cost of £1,224.. 
It was decided to connect the adjoining house, 7, Hunter Street, with 
80, Henrietta Street, and on the 1st October, 1891, when Mrs. Stanley 
Boyd gave the opening address, the students and their friends found 
the School practically reconstructed, at a cost of about £1,800. The 
Council was in some perplexity as to this expense, although in receipt. 
of liberal granis from several of the City Companies and others, when 
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a kind friend, Mr. Matthew Whiting, after inspecting the improve- 
ments, placed a cheque for £1,000 in the hands of the Secretary, Miss 
Heaton. 

In 1891, for the first time, a qualified medical woman, Miss E. E. 
Wood, M.B., now Mrs. Percy Flemming, M.D., was appointed demon- 
strator of Anatomy, and Miss Lucy Boole became demonstrator of 
Chemistry. A Maternity department was opened at the New Hospital 
for Women under the superintendence of Miss Frances Harris, M.B. 


The resolution excluding medical women from the membership 
of the British Medical Association, which was passed in 1878, was res- 
cinded by a large majority in 1892. During the intervening years 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., was the only woman who was on the 
list of members, and the fact that the resolution was repealed is, I 
think, a great tribute to the impression she had made on her colleagues, 
and to the advance in the position of medical women in Great Britain. 


In 1890 the Helen Prideaux Prize was awarded to Miss Adela 
Knight, M.B. Lond., a lady who came from Australia in 1885 to study 
at the School in consequence of an article on one of the Prize Givings 
she had seen in the Queen newspaper. After a distinguished student 
career she graduated in November, 1889. Her graduation excited much 
interest, as she was the first Australian woman to take the M.B. Lond., 
and in consequence she had the honour of a summons to Marlborough 
House, and of an interview with H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. Miss 
Knight was subsequently appointed Resident Medical Officer to the 
New Hospital for Women, where she superintended the transfer of the 
Hospital to its new home, and assisted in its reorganisation in the fine 
premises. LHarly in 1891 she went to Vienna for further medical and 
' surgical study, before her return home later in the year. Unhappily 
she was taken ill and died, after a short illness, at Vienna, to the great 
grief of her friends and fellow students, who had looked forward to her 
doing much good work in Australia, 

The International Congress of Hygiene met in London the same 
year. About sixty of its members visited the School. Prof. Baiimler, 
of Freiburg, Dr. T. Barday, of Odessa, Dr. Moller, of Amsterdam, etc., 
were much interested in the arrangements for the medical education 
of women. 
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In 1892 the School was again enlarged, 8, Hunter Street being 
added to it. Mrs. Wright gave £400 to be used in Prizes in memory 
of her brother, McKay. The Executive Council decided to offer two 
prizes of £20 each on the results of the class examinations for the first 
two years’ subjects. A calculation was made by the Accountant that 
the money would last twelve years. The first award was made in 1898. 
The Misses Naylor gave a herbarium of British plants collected by their 
sister, the late Mrs. Edward Wilkinson. 

In 1898 the sum of £8,181 was transferred from the Pfeiffer Be- 
quest to the Trustees of the School expressly for building purposes. 
The agreement with the Royal Free Hospital was renewed, the School 
undertaking to pay five per cent. to the General Funds of the Hospital 
on the School fees received from the students, in order to defray 
expenses consequent on their attendance at the Hospital. 

Miss Aldrich-Blake, M.B., was appointed Assistant Anss- 
thetist to the Royal Free Hospital under Dr. Silk, and in 1894 
she succeeded him to the higher post, which she ‘has held ever since. 
Two Assistant Anesthetists were also chosen from former students of 
the School to work under her, so that for the past twelve years the 
administration of anesthetics has been in the hands of Alumne of the 
School. The death of Miss Jessie Hatch, who had been Clinical Assis- 
tant al the New Hospital for Women and subsequently Curator of the 
Royal Free Hospital Museum, and then Resident Medical Officer at 
the N.E. Fever Hospital, occurred in April, 1894. Her loss was 
deeply felt as the sterling worth of her character had made a great im- 
pression on her fellow students. It is interesting to recall the fact that 
one of them, Mrs. Percy Flemming, M.D., named her eldest daughter 
Jessie Hatch after her. 

The sum of £400 was given by Mrs. Royce, of Leicester, as a 
memorial of the late Miss Mary Royce, L.8.A., a former student. The 
interest of the £400 furnishes a small honorarium to each of the 
Assistant Anesthetists. 

On July 22nd, 1895, their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, with the Princesses Victoria and Maud, honoured the 
Royal Free Hospital by their presence in order to visit the part which had 
been recently rebuilt. The Princess of Wales graciously consented to 
receive contributions in aid of the Hospital Building Fund. The 
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students took an active part in the proceedings, and presented purses 
containing over £600 to Her Royal Highness, collected by themselves 
and their friends. The rebuilding of the front of the Hospital greatly 
improved the students’ accommodation. Instead of being restricted to 
one small room, a larger one formerly reserved for the Medical Staff 
was assigned to them, and they were also allowed to use the large 
lecture room. | 

In the summer of 1895, that very good friend of the medieal 
education of women, the Rt. Hon. Sir James Stansfield, M.P., retired 
from all public work, and had, therefore, to resign the Honorary 
Treasurership of the School, a post which he had held since its foun- 
dation. At the prize-giving, presided over by Her Grace the Duchess 
of Portland, an address expressing the value of the help he had 
rendered to the School in its early years, was presented to Sir 
James, 

The School Magazine was started early in 1895, and it is agreed 
by all that it has justified its existence and realised the desire of its 
founders, that it should ‘‘ promote fellow feeling among the different 
sections of the School, and link together past and present students.” 
The motto, ‘‘ Work is as it is done,’’ a very appropriate one, was sug- 
gested by Dr. Helen Webb. 

In 1896 petitions were presented to the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, London, and to the Royal College of Surgeons, England, praying 
them to admit women to their examinations. These petitions were 
signed by all the Staff of the Royal Free Hospital, and by a number of - 
the heads of the profession, but the prayer was not granted, though 
the adverse majorities were small in each case, the numbers respec- 
tively being 100 for 109 against, and 96 for and 106 against the 
petitions being acceded to. Miss Aldrich-Blake took the M.S. degree 

of the University of London, being the first woman who had obtained 
this high surgical distinction. Miss K. M. Hunter, L.8.A., obtained 
the same year the D.P.H. Cantab, the first time this University had 
recognised medical work by a woman. Miss Hunter utilized the 
knowledge acquired for this degree in her subsequens work in com- 
bating plague in India. 

Early in 1896 Mrs. Percy Flemming, M.D., was appointed 
Medical, and Miss Aldrich-Blake, M.D., M.8S., Surgical Registrar of 
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the Royal Free Hospital. A bacteriological department, under the 
superintendence of Dr. Andrewes and Mr. Roughton, was organised. 

In 1896 a generous donation of £1,000 was given by Miss Payne- 
Townshend, who had taken some classes at the School in order to 
become acquainted with its working. The trust deed gave power to 
invest the money in School buildings, the interest at three per cent. 
to be used for the following objects: £5 a year to the Library, £5 to 
the improvement of the School Common Room, and the balance to 
the Bursary Fund. 

Karly in 1896 the Vice-Dean of the School, Miss Cock, M.D., 
was appointed a member of the Quarterly Committee of the Royal 
Free Hospital, and Miss Louisa Stevenson was elected one of the 
Managers of the Edinburgh Infirmary. 

In 1896-97 the entry of students was so large that the rebuilding 
of the School, which had been under consideration for some years, 
became very pressing. The old building had become more and more 
dilapidated and inconvenient for the growing School. How it could be 
effected without stopping the work needed serious thought. Several 
new sites were suggested, but none possessed the advantages of the 
old one. At last it was decided that the building should be put up in 
separate blocks, and on Dr. May Thorne’s suggestion, the first block 
was built on the lawn tennis court. Before anything could be done it 
was necessary to obtain from the ground landlords a lease long enough 
to justify the erection of a thoroughly equipped Medical School. A lease 
for eighty years was granted on condition that the rent should be £240 
instead of £60 a year and that a building costing at least £16,000 should 
beerected. The Executive Council had only £9,400 in hand, strenuous 
efforts were therefore needed to make up the sum required. It was 
arranged that all surplus balances from the School funds should be 
given to the Building Fund, and the Medical Staff kindly agreed to 
pay for five years a percentage on the amount of the clinical fees 
received by them. 

In order to simplify the business transactions and to relieve 
the trustees from the heavy personal liability of carrying out these 
conditions, it was considered advisable to incorporate the School 
under the Companies Act of 1862, omitting the word ‘ limited,” as 
the School is not carried on for profit, and on the 22nd December, 
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1896, the Governors passed a resolution sanctioning the proposed in- 
corporation. Negotiations with the Board of Trade were then entered 
into, and occupied some time. . 

In order to mark the close association of the School and the 
Royal Free Hospital, which had lasted for twenty years and which 
had become more intimate as time went on, the Hospital authorities 
were asked to allow the name of the School to include that of the 
Hospital, a request which was granted, 

In 1896 a Medical Society was started by the Hospital students, 
at which good work is done. A Hockey Club was organised in 1897. 

In 1897 Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., undertook the duties of 
President of the Hast Anglian Branch of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, to which she had been unanimously invited by the Council of the 
Branch. Her year of office proved very satisfactory. It marks the 
recognition of medical women as members of the profession in a 
special manner, for it shows that not only are women eligible as 
members of the chief professional Society of Great Britain, from which 
they had been excluded from 1878 till 1892, but that the principal 
position in a branch can be held by a woman with benefit to all © 
concerned. 

Miss Heaton, who had been Secretary to the School from its very 
inception, was compelled by ill-health to retire from the post in 1897, 
after twenty-three years of valuable service. The Council made a 
grant to her of £100 in recognition of her services during nearly a 
quarter of a century. She had mothered the students when they 
were only a small band, subject to many discouragements, and a 
strong affection existed between her and them. Their appreciation of 
her goodness was evidenced by the students, past and present, giving 
her a purse containing £800, and a silver teapot and stand to recall 
the many pleasant gatherings which had taken place in the garden 
and on the old verandah under her presidency. Miss Douie, M.A., 
Ed., now M.B., London, was appointed Miss Heaton’s successor, 

The Incorporation of the School took longer than was expected, 
owing to the Board of Trade requiring that not more than one member 
of the governing body should derive monetary benefit from the School. 
Hitherto there had been an Executive Council which included many 
of the Lecturers, To meet the Board of Trade’s requirements the 
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Executive Council was divided into two bodies, the School Committee, 
an advisory body, and the Council, the latter alone regulating the 
finances. The Council consists of the four honorary officials, two 
representatives of the Royal Free Hospital Committee, and four mem- 
bers elected at the Annual Meeting of the Association. 

The Articles of Association were signed on the 8rd of August, 
1898, when the Constitution passed in 1875 was abrogated in favour 
of the Articles sanctioned by the Board of Trade. 

The plans for the new building were prepared while the negotia- 
tions with the Board of Trade were proceeding. It was decided to 
erect a block of laboratories, anatomical, physiological, chemical and 
physical, on the site of the lawn tennis court, which could be carried 
out without interfering with the existing buildings, These were com- 
menced in the vacation of 1897, and were ready for use in May, 1898. 
The School Magazine of that month had an excellent paper on the 
abstruse subject of Electrotonus, by Miss A. H. Naylor. Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales visited the premises on 
the 11th July, 1898, and declared the fine new Science Laboratories 
open. The ceremony was brilliantly successful. H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales had kindly visited the premises a few days before, quite 
privately, and had seen the students, unconscious of his presence, en- 
gaged at work in the laboratories. He had afterwards been over the 
New Hospital for Women, and so was well prepared to speak at the 
ceremony of the 11th July. Her Grace the Duchess of Portland, Sir 
William and Lady Broadbent, Dr Creighton the late Bishop of Lon- 
don, Mrs. Westlake, Sir Alfred and Miss Garrod, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Burt, Lord and Lady Reay, etc., were present. Their Royal 
Highnesses took tea in the old Common Room, after visiting the 
Physiological Laboratory. It was thought well to try and build the 
second or Wakefield Street block as quickly as possible, and the 
Princess of Wales having kindly intimated her willingness to receive 
contributions, the sum of £4,500 was raised within five weeks. The 
students, as usual, entered heartily into the arrangements for decorat- 
ing the School with flowers and flags, and the graduates enlivened the 
scene by wearing their academic robes, many of which looked very 
bright in the brilliant sunshine. 

The autumn of 1898 was saddened by the sudden death of Miss 
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Mabel Webb, M.B., Lond., Curator of the Royal Free Hospital 
Museum. Her health had not been good, but a long holiday seemed 
to have re-established it, and her death came as a great shock to all 
who knew her. Mrs. Webb, her mother, had recently given £1,000 
to be invested in the School buildings, the interest at 8 per cent. to 
pay for a Research Scholarship in either Physiology, Chemistry or 
Pathology. It was decided to name this Scholarship after Mabel 
Webb. While Curator of the Museum Miss Webb had drawn up a 
scheme to develop the bacteriological and pathological work in con- 
nection with it. Her fellow-students and co-workers felt that the 
best method of commemorating one so greatly beloved, and whose 
influence was so excellent, would be by carrying out her wishes in 
regard to this matter. A Committee was formed, subscriptions 
received, and estimates of the amount required obtained, when Mrs. 
Webb most generously offered to pay the entire cost of the building, 
the subscriptions to be used for the fittings. The plans were carried 
out, and this important department of the Hospital is now suitably 
equipped. The Museum was declared open by Lady Reay in March, 
1900. 

The Reid Trustees founded a Scholarship of £60 a year, tenable 
at the School, in memory of Miss Bostock, a former Reid Trustee, and 
an early friend and subscriber who always took a warm interest in its 
progress. 

The instruction of students in Vaccination had become difficult 
in consequence of changes resulting from the new Act of Parliament. 
By the permission of the Committee and Staff of the New Hospital for 
Women a scheme was organised in connection with its Maternity. 
Miss May Thorne, M.D., was appointed Lecturer and Teacher of 
Vaccination by the Privy Council under the Local Government 
Board. The courses of study required for the Preliminary Scientific 
Examinations of the University of London were also arranged. Miss 
Edith Stoney was appointed Lecturer on Physics, and Mr. Mudge, 
A.R.A., Lecturer on Biology. Chemistry is taught by Miss de 
Brereton Evans, who has been Lecturer on that subject since 1898. 

The Handel Street block of buildings was begun immediately 
after the opening of the science laboratories in Wakefield Street, and 
it was ready for use on October 1st, 1899. This block contains three 
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lecture theatres, a biological department with excellent north light, 
Council room, Secretary’s rooms, etc. 


The Council had then to consider the serious responsibility of 
building the third and most expensive block, fronting Hunter Street, 
in order to complete the building. Every year labour and material 
were becoming dearer, and the inconvenience of the partially built 
premises increasing, so that it was necessary to face the difficulty at 
once, although the funds were exhausted. A General Meeting of the 
Association was called in July, 1899, when it was resolved to raise 
£8,000 by mortgage on the buildings already erected. It was decided 
that the upper part of the Hunter Street wing should be used as 
students’ chambers, for which there was a considerable demand. The 
rent from these chambers replaces the rents of the old houses which, 
until their demolition, had been part of the income of the School. 
The block was finished by October, 1900. On the ground floor there 
is a fine common room and refectory for the students, and an ana- 
tomical museum. In the basement, housekeeper’s rooms, kitchens, 
bicycle room, etc. On the first floor a large library and Materia 
Medica Museum. 


At the Prize-Giving in July, 1900, Mr. Charles Burt, Chairman 
of the Weekly Board of the Royal Free Hospital, announced that the 
Board had decided to appoint two Resident Medical Officers from 
among students of the School. This announcement gave the greatest 
satisfaction, for to become a resident in one’s own hospital is the 
laudable ambition of almost all medical students, and is a most 
desirable preliminary to responsible work elsewhere. Miss Garrett 
Anderson and Miss Woodcock, both holding the degrees of M.D., B.S. 
Lond., were appointed the following October. 


Miss Aldrich-Blake, M.D., M.8., gave the opening address of the 
Winter Session, 1900. One of the visitors, Mr. J. F. Turle, a 
friend of Mrs. Garrett Anderson, heard that there was still a debt of 
£14,000 on the buildings, which with the fittings had cost over 
£85,000, and he most generously at once gave £5,000, on condition 
that no more debt was incurred till the whole of the existing liability 
was paid off. This generous donation gave immense relief to the 
Council, and they are very grateful to Mr. Turle for it. 
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The Council decided to name the Wakefield Street block the 
Pfeiffer Wing, the Handel Street block the Oakes Wing, and the 
Hunter Street block the Turle Wing, after the principal contributors 
to the Building Funds. The Council is also indebted to Mrs. Bennett 
Mrs. Ivory, Mrs. Durham, Mrs. Cox, etc., for contributions of furni- 
ture, and other gifts in equipping the School and adding to its comfort. 

In the newly re-organized University of London the School is 
‘included in the statutory list of Medical Schools. Its lecturers are 
among the recognised teachers, and two women, Mrs. Scharlieb, M.D., 
M.S., and Miss Cock, M.D., are on the Faculty of Medicine of the 

University, as well as on other important committees. 

| The endowment, at Mrs. Garrett Anderson’s suggestion, in 
September, 1901, of three hospital beds paid for by past and present 
students showed how much the appointments of female resident medi- 
cal officers was appreciated, and a further important step was taken 
when, on the retirement of Dr. Hayes in October, 1902, Mrs. Scharlieb, 
M.S., M.D., and Miss Ethel Vaughan, M.D., B.S., were appointed 
respectively Physician and Assistant Physician for the Diseases of 
Women. This admission to the Medical Staff of the Hospital puts the 
climax to the association of the School and Hospital, and is particu- 
larly gratifying to those who can recall the early days when the School 
had to pay £815 a year to indemnify the Hospital from being injured 
by the connection. ‘The Electrical Department, under Dr. Florence 
Stoney, was started in October, 1902. The important Maternity De- 
partment was begun in June, 1908, under Miss Turnbull, M.D., B.S., 
who has organised it most efficiently. 

In July, 1902, I was invited to become a member of the Weekly 
Board, a position I willingly accepted. 

The School owes very much to the authorities of the Hospital, 
both lay and medical, for the loyal manner in which the arrangements 
have been carried out during the long period of more than a quarter 
of a century. 

On looking through the list of medical officers at the Royal Free 
Hospital, the names of many women are found holding responsible 
positions as Registrars, Clinical Assistants, Demonstrators, Anms- 
thetists, Electricians, Obstetric Assistants, etc., showing how much 
can be done by properly trained women. These posts also afford grad- 
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uates of the School splendid opportunities for maturing and improving 
their powers. 


Early in 1908 Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., resigned the post of 
Dean, which she had held for twenty years. The Council at once 
offered Mrs. Anderson the post of President of the School, which 
she kindly accepted. The following quotation from the Magazine 
of June, 1908, expresses very well the sentiments felt by Mrs. 
Anderson’s fellow workers: ‘‘ Perhaps the School could never 
have arrived at its present position but for one mental character- 
istic which its Dean possessed in the most strking degree, the in- 
capacity to tolerate the second-rate,’’ and this was accompanied by a 
good sense and tact which overcame prejudice and inspired friends 
with the desire to help forward the essentials of a medical education 
for women. The foundation of the New Hospital for Women was 
due to ‘her efforts, and also the re-building of the School. 
The School has much benefitted by her promotion of its interests. It 
is her friend, Mrs. Percy Sladen who has given each year since 1900 
the sum of £700, without which there would have been a heavy deficit 
in the School accounts. Mrs. Anderson has also been good enough to 
promise £800 a year for 10 years to the School, the primary object 
being the payment of the heavy ground rent. Mr. J. G. 8. Ander- 
son’s generous donation in 1902 of £1,000 was of great use. 


Miss Julia Cock, M.D., who had for many years occupied the 
onerous position of Vice-Dean, was appointed Dean. In this capacity 
she has done and is doing very valuable work, specially in the impor- 
tant negotiations entailed by the association of the School with the 
University of London. 


Happily the association of the School and the Royal Free 
Hospital has become more and more intimate as time went on, and 
the dinner which is held annually emphasizes the fact. 


I think the contrast between the struggle for existence of the 
School in its early days with its present status shows the wonderful 
progress that has been made in regard to the practice of medicine by 
women. 

The admirable work that has been done in many parts of the 
world by former students of the School, engaged in their most womanly 
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mission, ard the quiet energy that has characterised its existence, have 
been important factors in bringing about the great change in public 
opinion we now witness. For many years the London School was the 
only institution in Great Britain and Ireland where women received a 
full training, qualifying them to become registered medical practitioners. 
As it is, it is still the only one where its students can aspire not only 
to become Residents, but even, if specially distinguished, to obtain a 
post on the Staff. | 


In a sense the London School is the Mother School of all medical 
women in Great Britain and Ireland. I believe I am correct in thinking 
that had it not been proved by the work done at the London School 
and the New Hospital for Women that women can study and practice 
medicine and surgery successfully, other institutions in Great and 
Greater Britain would not have been opened to them. 


The road has been cleared and the way made easy, but it remains 
for successive generations of students to carry on the traditions handed 
down to them ; to follow in the footsteps of Helen Prideaux, Mabel 
Webb, Fanny Butler, Jessie Hatch, and many others, living as well as 
dead, who have shown that a medical woman can not only be skilful in 
the practice of her profession, but also an example fo all other women 
for purity of mind and large-heartedness. 


The School has had the able assistance of Mr. H. A. Hender- 
son, first as a member of the legal firm of Shaen, Roscoe, & Massey, 
and subsequently as Honorary Treasurer who throughout has afforded 
the most valuable help by his wise advice and clear-headed counsel. 
Questions respecting Practical Anatomy and the School premises 
more than once threatened its existence, but Mr. Henderson’s judicious 
treatment of the difficulty removed the obstacle and enabled the work 
to go forward. 


The School has had a remarkable succession of teachers and 
demonstrators. As an example of what I mean a list of its 
Lecturers on Physiology may be given. 

Professor E. A. Schafer, Assistant Lecturer at University College, 


held the post from 1874 to 1888, subsequently was appointed Professor 
at the University of Edinburgh. Dr. Augustus Waller took his place 
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from 1888 to 1884. He was succeeded at the School by Dr. Mac 
William, who became Professor at the University of Aberdeen in 1886. 
Dr. Halliburton was Lecturer from 1886 to 1897, when, to the regret 
of his students, he had to resign owing to the pressure of other work. 
Dr., now Professor EK. A. Starling was his successor from 1897 to 
1899. Dr. T. G. Brodie took the post in 1899, when he became 
Lecturer and Director of the Veterinary College. Miss Cullis, who 
for some time had been a demonstrator under him, was appointed his 
co-Lecturer in 1904. 


Miss Boole’s death in 1904 caused much regret. She had been 
& most conscientious and able teacher of Chemistry for many years. 


Several tablets have been placed on the walls. On the mantel- 
shelf of the Council Room the following sentence is inscribed: ‘‘ The 
London School of Medicine for Women was established in August, 
1874, through the efforts of Miss Sophia Jex Blake, M.D.’’ On the 
wing containing the Laboratories appears: ‘‘In grateful memory of 
Emily Pfeiffer, whose bequest helped to build this wing, 1898."" In 
the wing fronting on Wakefield Street: ‘‘This wing is named after 
J. R, Turle, Esq., to commemorate his gift of five thousand pounds 
to the Building Fund of the School,’ and in the Board Room there 
are the words ‘‘ This wing is named after Mrs. George Oakes, of Para- 
matta, New South Wales, to commemorate her bequest of four thou- 
sand and fifty-one pounds.’’ In the Common Room, so much used by 
the students, with its fine Turkey carpets, comfortable chairs and tables 
and bureau, are the words: ‘‘ This room was furnished by a friend of 
the School in memory of her mother.” This lady wishes to remain 
anonymous. I think we still want another tablet to preserve the 
memory of what Mrs. Garrett Anderson has done, although the whole 
School building is a monument to her. The fine large bookcase in 
the Common Room was the gift of Miss Lewin. The stair- 
case has lists of donors lining the walls. In the Library the names of 
graduates who have gained honours and gold medals at the University 
of London and the Royal University of Ireland as well as thcse of the 
Prideaux Prize-holders appear. 


A medical woman needs many important qualities. She should 
be wise and sympathetic with a clear, logical mind, much common- 
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sense, good judgment, tact and acquaintance with human nature, able 
to inspire her patients with confidence. She is brought into close 
contact with so many of her fellow creatures, has so much varied ex- 
perience of trying situations, that she requires not only a profound 
knowledge of medicine and surgery, but a firm grasp of the principles 
underlying them and the faculty of applying what she knows 
to suitable cases. She must be unselfish with a great capacity for 
taking pains. If she takes up surgery much practical skill is needed. 
She sees so much of the sorrows of life that her heart is often wrung 
by the griefs of her patients who depend upon her for counsel and 
comfort in their troubles. She must be able to face responsibilities, 
for the issues of life and death are often in her hands, and much de- 
pends upon her judgment; good health, too, is a most important con- 
dition. A medical woman should possess a combination of all that is 
best in womanhood. Her profession gives her a sphere of action for 
the exertion of the highest qualities. We look to present and future 
generations of medical students to justify the hard struggles of the 
pioneers of the movement and to show their appreciation of the efforts 
which have been made to secure to women liberty to be trained for 
the medical and surgical treatment of their own sex. 


148, Hartzy Street, W., 
February, 1905. 
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